AGRARIANISM IN EXILE 


By RICHARD M. WEAVER 


Vanderbilt University in Middle Tennessee the most 

articulate group of thinkers situated in the South since 
the Civil War. Because they have been described to the public 
partly through caricature it seems necessary, in a review of their 
significance, to begin by distinguishing their true impulse. 


A BOUT twenty-five years ago there gathered around 


These Southern writers gathered about Vanderbilt, who later 
became identified as the Agrarians, arose in opposition to an 
aggressive element of New South men. The latter had written 
off ante-bellum civilization as a mistake, or at best as a stage of 
culture outmoded by the passage of time, and had hastened to 
get on with the new way of life. They achieved marked suc- 
cess in business, and they made a considerable impression on 
education. Their character ranged all the way from the cyni- 
cal selfishness of the Hubbard family in Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes to the liberal idealism of Walter Hines 
Page, whose book The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths ex- 
presses in its title the ambition of the political reconstructors. 
One might characterize so diverse an element by saying that it 
was ahistorical. 

The Agrarians were plainly distinguishable from that fairly 
numerous part of the Southern population which, while accept- 
ing freely all the gifts of modernism, attempted to trail clouds 
of glory from a culture of different provenance. ‘These were 
the people to whom Southern background meant a pass to so- 
cial prestige, or a ready-made means to personal distinction. 
TF'rom them came the obnoxious professional Southerner. These 
people have been quite willing to use whatever they possess of 
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Southern inheritance to procure what is, traditionally, anti- 
Southern, and they have been impatient with those who remind 
them of the contradiction. 

Finally, it is of crucial importance to realize that the Vander- 
bilt Agrarians cannot be grouped with the uncritical eulogists 
of ante-bellum culture. An early document made it plain that 
they proposed little traffic with the moonlight and magnolia 
tradition. They were, in certain of their methods, a modern 
breed, though most critics lacked the wit to detect their mod- 
ernism. In their writing, for example, there was a stringency 
quite foreign to the nostalgic temper, and it could be said that 
on the whole they practiced an untraditional defense of their 
tradition. This was perfectly conscicus, and in conception stra- 
tegic. They knew that the kind of effusion which appears on 
many Southern battle monuments cannot possibly in our time be 
an instrumentality. If they took 2 poor view of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, it was not that they repudiated 
the Confederacy, but that they thought the Daughters failed 
to present its vital meaning. Like certain other movements 
which have baffled popular comprehension, they tended to bring 
together traditional ideals and modern potencies. 

Because such a group departs from the main currents of 
Southern life, its formation is a subject of interest. 

In the course of the Civil War the South suffered not only 
great physical destruction, but also severe traumatic shock. 
There can be no doubt that the latter was the greater injury by 
far. For thirty years the atmosphere was so suffused with the 
sense of tragedy and frustration that it was almost impossible 
for a Southern man to take a “normal” view of anything. He 
carried with him a self-consciousness tantamount to a sickness. 
It was not until the Spanish-American War (when the spectacle 
of Joe Wheeler in the uniform of a Federal major general 
drew mild astonishment) that the South felt itself back in the 
Union; and it was not until after the First World War that it 
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began to feel on terms of equality with the remainder of the 
nation. In the long meanwhile its provincialism had been 
pointed to as a badge of shame. 

Indeed, it was the First World War which gave the South 
an opportunity to break out of a vicious circle in which it had 
long moved. Its young men had attended the poverty-ridden 
institutions of their own section, or they had gone North to 
school, where things were not unnaturally predicated on the 
assumptions of Northern civilization. This great upheaval and 
its aftermath caused numbers of them to spend periods abroad. 
(The Rhodes Scholarship Trust moreover enabled a significant 
number of them to continue their educations abroad. The in- 
fluence of returned Rhodes Scholars upon Southern thinking 
after 1914 must not be discounted.) 

Now when these provincials traveled to Europe and began 
to look about them, they were not a little interested to discover 
the same kind of environment they had left behind. Not ex- 
actly, of course, but they saw a deep-rooted organic society, held 
together by non-empirical bonds, and expressing in its structure 
a certain differentiation of calling. A suspicion began to dawn 
that the society they had grown up with in the South was in 
the main tradition of Western European civilization. It was 
the North and not the South which represented an aberration 
from a historic culture, and which therefore had to assume the 
burden of proof. It appeared broadly true, as cne of them 
was later to remark, that the notorious conservatism of the 
South was but the European character of its institutions. 

This is hardly a place to settle the issue of Europe versus 
America, which is a large and intricate question, with mighty 
voices raised on both sides. There are those who maintain that 
the experiment of Europe is a proved failure, and that America 
constitutes the last fair hope of earth. Apart from the resolu- 
tion of this question, it is easy to imagine that the discovery 
came to them with something of the force of a revelation. If 
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their old-fashioned quality turned out to be their identification 
with a great tradition, it was obvious that much criticism of the 
South was superficially—or presumptuously—based. There had 
been enough criticism of the ignorant and spiteful sort to make 
the Southern-born defense minded, as every student of our na- 
tional psychology knows. Following such experience, it was 
only natural that these voyagers should return home deter- 
mined to take a fresh look at their inheritance, to strip from it 
those accretions which were historical and geographical accidents, 
and to see whether the remainder deserved a champion. In 
effect, they brought to the interpretation of the Southern past 
a new realism. 

I desire now to direct special attention to the way in which 
they began their careers. It might appear from the foregoing 
that they would begin as publicists and early seek the forum; 
but here is where their distinction first became evident. They 
underwent a different kind of apprenticeship for their future 
labors. They served the muse of poetry. 

Most students of this unusual movement have overlooked 
the significance of that beginning. It tells us a great deal about 
a man to know that he chooses as his form of expression the 
poetic medium. It tells us, I think, something about his system 
of ontology. The composition of poetry is evidence that for 
him values have a reality, and that he is capable of emotion 
upon the subject of value. The entire corpus of the world’s 
poetry rests upon a theory of universal analogy which teaches 
that all phenomena in some degree resemble each other. There 
is a minimal truth in even the wildest metaphor simply because 
the world is, from one point of view, a unitary thing. And 
this amounts to saying that it is a creation. When in the Anglo- 
Saxon legend a vision appeared to Caedmon and told him to 
“sing creation,” it was as if inspiration were pointing out to the 
poet his archetypal theme. Now if poetry is this system of 
universal analogy, and if the analogy mounts up toward that 
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which most resembles everything else, or that which has the 
most universal being, it is true that all poetry is a form of 
worship. Poetry and religion have been too often conjoined in 
cultural history for the union to be fortuitous. It is with the 
symbol that we make the leap from what can be demonstrated 
rationally to what cannot, so that the poet as poet is a non- 
rationalist. And his post-rational demonstrations are about 
matters of value. Every comparison he makes has its implica- 
tive. The poet likens life now to a prosperous sea voyage; 
again to the sere and yellow leaf. These do not end with mere 
description. They place the subject somewhere on this ladder 
of universal analogy, so that we gain an insight into its rela- 
tionship to true being. Metaphor, the distinguishing gift of 
the poet, as Aristotle pointed out, is the bridge between the 
phenomenal and the noumenal world, and it is no accident that 
there hangs about the poet, despite his often chequered mun- 
dane career, a certain aura of consecration. The practice of 
poetry amounts in effect to a confession of faith in immanent 
reality, which is the gravest of all commitments. Poetry on 
any other assumption would be anomaly. 

One could scarcely desire a more felicitous example of poet- 
ty’s true vocation than the title which John Crowe Ransom 
gave his first book of verse, Poems About God. The poems it 
contained were not religious in any conventional sense. But in 
introducing them the author made an explanation: “The first 
three or four poems that I ever wrote were done in three or 
four different moods and with no systematic design. I was 
therefore duly surprised to find that each of them made con- 
siderable use of the term God. I studied the matter a little and 
came to the conclusion that this was the most poetic of all terms 
possible. . . .” He went on to employ this term to make his 
verse poetic. 

I cite these evidences to show that the future Agrarians owed 
their impetus to something far profounder than sociological ex- 
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citement. This commitment to poetry had an influence upon 
everything that was later to emerge, even, I feel sure, from the 
non-poets. 

All the while they faced the problem of living in a world 
which was in process of disvaluation. Their location was a city 
of the Old South which had undergone considerable industriali- 
zation, and which was a battleground of old and new. “Things 
reveal themselves passing away,” and perhaps the evanescence 
of the old order made the question seem more urgent. Take 
one fairly coherent culture; allow it to be largely displaced by 
a second culture of different principles; then allow the second 
to suffer some degeneration, and you have many a Southern 
community of the Twenties. People live without a frame of 
reference, or they cling pathetically or absurdly to different 
frames, which may dictate contradictory courses. Nashville had 
the agrarian inheritance of Blue Grass Tennessee; but manu- 
facturing had sprung up along the banks of the Cumberland, 
and there were few better places to witness the clash of Jeffer- 
sonian and Hamiltonian America. The Old South stood to 
the rest of the nation as the world prior to 1914 has stood to 
the world since; it was the last time, as Andrew Nelson Lytle 
has remarked, that a man could know who he was or where he 
was from. 

The Agrarians met their practical situation in two ways. In 
their work as creative writers they observed an aesthetic formal- 
ism which was a rebuke to philosophies of disorder; and they 
published tracts for the times. 

The recognition of their poetic achievement came soon and 
eventually spread beyond the nation. The elegance of their 
art, their refusal to pander cr to accept shortcuts to attention, 
together with their alert critical intelligence, brought their 
verses before long to the notice of the sole people who count 
in this field, those who can read poetry for what it is. ‘There 
is consolation in the fact that the news of quality always gets 
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around. In the matter of a few years they passed from an ob- 
scure group supported by local patronage to a widely recog- 
nized movement subject to recurring discussion in the literary 
reviews, and I imagine that they were surprised themselves at 
the extent of their reception. 

When one begins to import values into fields where practical 
men can discern their tendency, however, the time of peace is 
at end; and the reception of their contributions on social and 
political topics makes a different story. Here the response 
ranged from indifference on the one hand (in the case of the 
more theoretic and recondite works) to curiously mixed hos- 
tility and unbelief on the other. 

A prime exhibition of the indifference attended that pro- 
foundest of books to come out of the Agrarian movement, 
Ransom’s God Without Thunder. To say, as one leading critic 
has said, that this is one of the most original books written by 
an American is almost to underpraise it. Yet I would suggest 
that the most striking fact about this book was its authorship by 
a faculty member of a Southern university. 

Candor compels its sons to admit that the South, despite its 
great contributions to the founding of the American republic, 
has never done much thinking of the purely speculative kind. 
If one excepts Calhoun, John Taylor’s An Inquiry into the 
Principles and Policy of the Government of the United States, 
and certain parts of Jefferson, not much remains that is of 
philosophic cast. Its mentors have been soldiers and politicians, 
and its literature of discussion has been largely journalism and 
political exchange. When H. L. Mencken wrote his savage 
“Sahara of the Bozart,”? which pictured the South as a great 
cultural desert, he could have made a better case than he did 
by pointing to its philosophical barrenness. And the condition 
is not greatly changed. Though the modern South has become 
prolific in a literary way, so that the section may be said now 
to dominate the field of fiction in America, there is still hardly a 
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trickle of analytical writing, apart from stuffy treatises of social 
science which emerge from university presses. Reporters of 
the local scene have appeared in swarms; novelists in shoals; 
poetry and drama have their following, but philosophy does 
not. It is furthermore true that despite the great expansion of 
Southern universities, Southern departments of philosophy have 
remained pitifully small. The bane of Southern writing has 
been an infatuation with surfaces. 

God Without Thunder was a signal departure from that tra- 
dition. In a defense of religious orthodoxy, it employed all 
the means of modern dialectic to show two things: what hap- 
pens to religion when it is deprived of its sternness and is re- 
duced to a mild humanitarianism; and what happens to the in- 
dividual man when he sacrifices a certain free aesthetic impulse 
to the tyrannous demands of efficiency. 

Implicit in the author’s doctrine of nature was a critique of 
technology which was to figure prominently in agrarian doctrine. 
Technology is a system of abstraction and simplification whereby 
nature is exploited. “By poets, religionists, Orientals, and sen- 
sitive people, nature is feared and loved—hardly the one with- 
out the other. But by scientists and modern Occidentals nature 
is only studied and possessed.” This indictment was accom- 
panied by a brilliant exposition of the myth as an expression of 
essential truth. After his survey of the modern temper, the 
author could conclude that “perhaps we would greatly relish, 
and indeed it is possible that we are continually on the look-out 
to see if we will not discover somewhere, a brand-new myth, 
not shop-worn, not yet ridiculed, and not unrepresentative of 
what little taste we may have yet for the enjoyment of myths.” 

These propositions are enough to make plain that here was an 
essentially poetic doctrine of the world. The mere allusion to 
nature as a creation to be respected shows the intrinsic opposition 
between the aesthetic view and the utilitarian view of applied 
science, which serves as a kind of heuristic principle for modern 
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industrialism. And too the mythmaking obviously presupposes 
a level of communication denied by those who aspire toward a 
language of pure notation. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more direct challenge to 
the intellectual premises of modernism.* To make God again 
a stern judge and sword-wielder; and to insist that the myth is 
a form of cognition not displaced by rationalism, are heresies 
whose enormity is perhaps somewhat concealed by Mr. Ran- 
som’s suave language, but through them the issue has been 
joined. God Without Thunder excited little attention because 
few are accustomed to this level of treatment, and it may be 
supposed that most of those few had already come to appreciate 
the necessity of the position. 

I have dwelled upon this work because it is the best example 
of the philosophical profundity of a movement which has been 
misunderstood in some quarters as a mere antiquarian revival. 
The power of the Vanderbilt writers to stimulate a great dis- 
tance and over a long period stems from the fact that their 
thought, taken as a whole, offers not just a sociology, but an 
aesthetic, an ethic, and perhaps also a metaphysic. 

A much more popularly conceived work, the manifesto JJ] 
Take My Stand, appeared in the same year. This symposium, 
the production of twelve men, put before the public in plain 
terms the case for a return to a more stable order of society. 
The principal target of its attack was the theory of progress, 
and the embodiment of that theory was the North, victorious 
in war and equally victorious in trade, which Sidney Lanier in 
one of his most discerning phrases defined as “war grown 
miserly.” There was nothing diffident about the invitation: 
the “Introduction” declared positively that “The young Sou- 
therners, who are being converted frequently to the industrial 


*It is instructive to know that the Scopes “anti-evolution” trial, which the 
press of two continents made into an unparalleled sensation, was the decisive factor 
in turning the Nashville group against scientific rationalism. 
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gospel, must come back to the support of the Southern tradi- 
tion.” 

It is a measure of the time that the book was not, in popular 
circles, taken quite seriously. The newspapers were filled with 
sallies and reproofs, and it is fair to say that the general tone 
was one of amusement (of course the rebel will be regarded 
with some indulgence when he is known to be harmless). Ger- 
ald Johnson confessed amazement that twelve men, literate and 
of legal age, could be found to prefer the agrarian tradition. I 
am chiefly concerned here to record that many of the taunting 
voices came from below the Potomac. The South is ever and 
anon congratulated for being upon the point of “waking up.” 
What it is waking up to I defer to later consideration. Here 
I would say that the Southern gibes merely proved the Biblical 
prophecy, “a day shall come when a man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household.” One may as well admit that the Southern 
manifesto attracted more interest of the serious kind in the 
North than in the South, and this circumstance has an important 
bearing upon the later history of the Agrarians. 

The doctrine excited more interest in the North because the 
North had already faced the dilemma. It was educated to a 
point at which it could read [1] Take My Stand. 1 refer here 
to an education of experience. The North, after all, had per- 
formed the experiment of industrialism. It had built the fac- 
tories and had to a great extent organized its life around them. 
It was already looking at the results, and since the ugliness of 
industrialism is ubiquitous and the social benefactions are at 
least debatable, there arose a natural impulse to wonder whether 
the right road had been taken. Moreover, it must not be over- 
looked that there already existed in the North analogous move- 
ments. New England has a tough and time-honored agrarian 
tradition; and in the Middle West Henry Ford, who might be 
regarded as the world’s chief sinner against the agrarian ethic, 
had begun to make atonement by encouraging folk dances and 
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workers’ garden projects. One might bring in also evidence 
from the literary realm. The peculiarly Middle Western 
American Vachel Lindsay composed one of his last poems in 
honor of the Virginians, “hard-riding, long-legged men,” the 
kind who “consider a trader a hog.” And Sherwood Anderson, 
after his Middle Western odyssey, retired to Jeffersonian 
America as represented by Marion, Virginia. 

The North was beginning to see the limits of industrialism; 
and it had always been comparatively willing to listen to criti- 
cism. That is 2 point to take into account also. 

In 1938 appeared the clearest and most courageous of the 
Agrarian decuments, Donald Davidson’s Attack on Leviathan. 
This was an extensive treatise on cultural regionalism, which, 
in its “Still Rebels, Still Yankees,” found the Vermont farmer 
cousin to the Southern yeoman. For Davidson, a tireless ex- 
ponent of Southern ideals, the valid contrast was between the 
old America of individualism and personal dignity and the new 
America, with its “glut of little souls.” 

In the decade following Attack on Leviathan there occurred 
a fairly general exodus of Southern Agrarians to the North. 
They went to the big cities, to the celebrated universities, and 
as a rule they remained. The hegira did not include all, but it 
included some of the most prominent, and it created an ironic 
circumstance. For a time it seemed that a good record as a 
Southern Agrarian was all that one needed for a call to some 
Northern institution with good salary and honorable status. It 
seemed indeed that the unreconstructed Southerner was pre- 
ferred. The South possessed its liberals, but liberals were by 
then a dime a dozen in the North. There was no need to im- 
port them. But there was a use for the other point of view, 
provided that it was properly grounded and presented. That 
was one reason I think for the invitation. But why was the 
invitation accepted? 

Their enemies, who include some of the most Philistine spir- 
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its in America, came forward with all the invidious explana- 
tions. It was said that the Agrarians had disagreed among them- 
selves; or that agrarianism had been tried and had failed; or 
that it had never been seriously intended except as a means to 
publicity. Such charges are ignorant or malicious, and do not 
get at the source of this important dislocation. We are dealing 
now with the Agrarian exile. A significant number of those 
who defended the Southern way of life with rare eloquence 
have left their native heaths and are now found in the teeming 
cities of the North. Had they suffered a disenchantment, or 
did they desert their principles for a little more silver? To dis- 
pose of those questions we must look at a wider context of af- 
fairs. 

The truth about the Agrarians is that they were becoming 
homeless. The South no longer had a place for them, and 
flight to the North but completed an alienation long in pro- 
gress. Let us account for the fact. 

It would be too much to claim that these poets, scholars, and 
teachers of doctrine were typical of the people whose spokes- 
men they desired to be. Or at the very most, they were typi- 
cal in one way, but in another they were growing estranged. 
For as soon as the agrarian anywhere adds, or allows to be 
added, the ism, he is preparing the way for his own exile. We 
are simply confronted with different planes of human con- 
sciousness. Every iss is an intellectual manufacture; it has, 
in all sobriety, little relation to the people who till the soil for 
a living. These do not understand a language of such abstrac- 
tion. Whatever it is they have, they arrive at by a different 
route. ‘Would I could turn and live with the animals, they 
are so placid and self-contained.” The man who is capable of 
this elegant rumination, though he go and station himself 
among the animals, will never live as one. His very capacity 
for the reflective sentiment disqualifies him. After man has 
attained a certain stage of intellectual awareness, this power of 
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reflection cannot be given up. The Agrarian intellectualized 
himself enough to make a case for agrarian living. In doing 
so, he was ceasing to be native. He had not many people at 
home to talk to. His philosophical doctrines were as far above 
the average Southern farmer as the empyrean; and though he 
could argue, he could hardly talk with the New South men of 
factories and counting houses, for this was the opposition. 
Prudence may say that they had taken a false step, but wis- 
dom will not. They had brought intellectual apperception to 
a certain quality of life, and if this meant for them some com- 
plication of personal status, such is no more than the destiny of 
one who grows. There is an important difference between being 
born to a certain kind of life, meeting its demands in a twilight 
world of stimulus and response; and coming to see its necessary 
rightness after a long voyage, in which there was, perhaps, 
seasickness. Some abide by the ancient simplicities because 
those are all they know; but there are others who return to 
them after finding that they subsume the sophistications which 
at an earlier stage of experience were felt to promise more. It 
is folly to say that the unenlightened state is preferable to the 
enlightened for the reason that the former will always be vul- 
nerable. As Warren’s character Jack Burden puts it after try- 
ing more than one philosophy and more than one way of life, 
“The end of man is to know.” It is a fact that the Agrarians 
isolated themselves by becoming more intellectual, more per- 
ceptive men, but they left a legacy of thought. They left a 
doctrine which in some form will have to be assimilated before 
we stand the slightest chance of seeing the re-integration of man. 
But there were perhaps special reasons why they could not be 
prophets in their own country. Had the series of events been 
ideal, every neighbor would have been a John Taylor of Caro- 
line, and then there would have been no exile. We must real- 
ize, however, that the South was already embarked on a course 
which made that chance increasingly remote. The proposal of 
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the Agrarians never took into account a profound psychological 
fact which that course reflects. 

Of all the lingering evils the South suffered as a result of 
military defeat, none was graver than the almost total extinction 
of initiative. Those who marvel that the section has lived so 
much in memory, that it has seemed satisfied to whirl about its 
“dead leaves of recollection,” should recall that for a long 
period it was denied the right of exercising leadership. The 
denial was not so much legal as moral, but the effect was the 
same. The South slipped into the habit of following the na~- 
tional trend in everything except a few local customs and pre- 
rogatives. I believe that its reputation for lethargy derives 
from this abandonment of initiative, and not from any actual 
torpor. But here, in the Agrarians’ proposal, was a demand 
that it take the boldest initiative ever urged upon it, not ex- 
cepting the attempt to set up as a politically independent state. 
In view of its historical conditioning, there was but the slightest 
chance that the bid would be accepted. It had become enamored 
of going along. The South, as I once heard Warren vividly 
express it, was bent on being “the tail of a kite that is going 
down.” Or, as Davidson had put it in Attack on Leviathan: 
“. . . modern civilization has been stricken with profound con- 
vulsions at the very moment when the South seemed on the 
point of making a belated choice in its favor.” It had before 
it the lesson of the machine age, underscored with many a frus- 
tration and danger. Had its virtue been up to the mark, it 
might have enjoyed a sort of poetic justice in saving itself from 
some dismal chapters which the North, through its victory in 
the sectional war, had to experience. But it did not respond to 
the challenge. Not only the city dweller, but the rural folk 
too in appreciable numbers, were convinced that the business and 
industrial civilization whose story was being sung through every 
channel of publicity was the upward path. 

It comes as corroboration to know that the battle of the 
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Agrarians against the contemporary South was even then being 
mirrored in the novel. William Faulkner had observed the 
two worlds, and had made their struggle the underlying 
theme of his body of powerful fiction. As George Marion 
O’Donnell has brilliantly shown, the entire mythology of 
Faulkner grows out of the contest of Sartoris and Snopes 
in the South. The Agrarians are Sartorises, not necessarily 
through family or inheritance, but necessarily through sym- 
pathy with a socio-ethical pattern. One has to recognize them 
as traditional Southerners, publicly confessing belief in the 
ethically responsible will. But this traditional Southerner 
dwells in an increasingly Snopes-ordered world; he is faced 
with an opponent of terrifying vitality, pushing up from below, 
seizing the substance of the land even as he shatters the old 
forms and amenities. He represents the reign of animalism 
which is bound to hold sway when the old gods have gone and 
no new gods have arrived. Snopes is immeasurably aided by 
the fact that he carries no baggage of sentiment (in his world 
business is always business and sentiment is always “false senti- 
ment”). The modern dissolution of values has so prepared 
the way for him that the contest is ridiculously unequal. By 
this I mean that whatever Sartoris does gua Sartoris will be 
quixotic, and whatever Snopes does similarly will be competent 
and @ la mode. Or, as Warren presents the contrast of the 
Mastern brothers in All the King’s Men: the pragmatic Gilbert 
(the one who remarked of Jefferson Davis, “What we want 
now that they’ve got us into this is not a good man but a man 
who can win, and I am not interested in the luxury of Mr. 
Davis’s conscience”) is more at home in the new world of the 
ruthless entrepreneur than he was in the old; but Cass, who 
studied Greek and engaged in soul-searching, is not at home in 
any world. The Agrarians have had many a brush with Snopses, 
and some of these have been within universities, where one 
would not expect the type to find a harbor. 
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‘There remains, however, one very important fact to dis- 
tinguish the Agrarians from Mr. Faulkner’s Sartorises. Their 
response to the total situation has been more intelligent. There 
is, as Mr. O’Donnell noted, a formalized response to tradition 
which is mere blindness, and it is this which brings the Sartorises 
to their various dooms. By contrast, the Agrarians have not 
ended in aimless violence because they have not misconstrued 
the nature of the actual world. Instead, they have correctly 
estimated the forces arrayed against them; and a number, like 
the character in Ransom’s “Persistent Explorer,” after giving 
“a rueful grin,” have resolved “to seek another country.” That 
country has been the North, and if it is true that they are 
regional expatriates, it is equally true that they have found a 
home where their ideas are negotiable, and where their convic- 
tions do not clash with local immaturities. 

In the battle against anti-humanist forces one does not desert 
by changing his locale for the plain reason that the battle is 
world wide. At the same time it is a battle in which one must 
beware of the fool’s gambit. Nothing would have been more 
satisfying to their opponents in this phase than to see them rush 
out and make a failure of some practical demonstration and 
leave this failure as an evidence that their philosophy was wrong 
ab mitio. It is a tenet of agrarian thinking that flesh and blood 
cannot contend against steel, and today the humanist is ringed 
with steel. There are millions of this generation who do not 
believe in war who have gone to war. There are great num- 
bers riding cars and busses who wish that we were riding horses 
again. The solution is not for the single protestant to ride a 
horse to his Manhattan office tomorrow. After all that has been 
said about for whom the bell tolls, the lesson should have been 
learned that no man saves himself alone. He saves himself, if 
at all, by bringing the community around to right reason. This 
the Agrarians have tried manfully to do. Their failure has not 
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been greater than that of many true prophets and teachers who 
could be named. 

Thus what has been represented as the flight of the Agrarians 
may appear on closer examination to be a strategic withdrawal 
to positions where the contest can be better carried on. Up to 
now the South has not shown much real capacity to fight mod- 
ernism. A large part of it is eager to succumb; the part which 
would resist makes the over-formalized response and so hastens 
its own downfall. There are few effective allies here. And 
since the ideological character of the Civil War, which was per- 
ceived by only a handful of its contemporaries, has now been 
brought to general view, one no longer has to take part as a 
sectionalist. The sections fade out, and one looks for comrades 
wherever there are men of good will and understanding. I 
think the issue has broadened in this way for all who saw it first 
under narrower horizons. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that those Agrarians who 
have remained at home have not been wholly spared through 
their tenure of place. For as modernism fills the interstices 
more and more, they tend, against their will, to become tem- 
poral exiles, or anachronisms. They are left little islands of 
protest, or eccentrics whom the regime can tolerate just because 
it possesses so complete a mastery. They are like men who 
would propose the teaching of Latin or of poetry in a vocational 
college, or who would distribute in Detroit leaflets attacking 
the motor car. The sense in which they remain “Southern” 
grows more ambiguous, or more traditional. 

We can no longer avoid seeing that this little upheaval 
is not a regional affair, or an American affair, but a particular 
instance of a movement which is taking place all over the world. 
It is, to repeat, a phase of the general retreat of humanism 
before universal materialism and technification. And this is 
the real reason that geographical residence has ceased to be 
an important fact about the Agrarians. The struggle here 
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related, which appeared in the guise of an American family 
quarrel, has its counterpart in many areas of the globe. For 
an instance rich in its correspondences with the Southern pic- 
ture, we might turn to contemporary Ireland. There is an- 
other country which, like the American South, is “backward,” 
religious, agrarian, mythopoeic. One needs only to look at 
its brilliant modern renascence to learn that its literary and 
philosophical sons fared little better than the disinherited of 
whom we speak. They were a group of men who saw a 
peculiar chance for Ireland in its very legacy, just as the Agra- 
rians had seen one for the ex-Confederacy in its surviving 
values. And they had much to work with: a fierce spirit of 
nationalism, a distinct language, and an ancient literature. But 
their successes were hardly proportionate. We read of the 
coldness, incomprehension, and ill will with which their work 
was received. It used to be said that no Irish writer looked for 
an understanding review in an Irish journal; and the struggle 
of Yeats and Lady Gregory to keep the Abbey Theatre going 
against indifference and political hostility is a well-known chap- 
ter of modern literary history. Ireland was the stimulus to the 
imagination of these men, but their reputations were made in 
England, on the Continent, and in America. Stephen Dedalus’s 
bitter phrase about Ireland, “an old sow that eats her farrow,” 
is not inapplicable to the South. In both cases these were con- 
spicuously filial sons who, in the main, stood up for their coun- 
tries in the wholeness of their pasts. Both offered a conception 
of humane living, which was truculently rejected. 

Warren has pointed out that a leading characteristic of our 
culture is a passion for abstract power, which leads to such per- 
versions that the wielders of that power derive their greatest 
pleasure from regimenting and tormenting those who have a 
few shreds of humanity left. Under various catchwords and 
programs they are seeking to extirpate this humanity—calling 
it sentimentalism or nostalgia or cowardice, or some other name 
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implying weakness. And after all views have been consulted, 
it seems most accurate to regard Agrarianism as an expression 
of this humanism. Though in this particular exposition it had 
a Southern setting, its goal was general: the humane life, cele- 
brated in many literatures and cultivated in certain epochs of 
history. It is a free and unmeasured sort of life, rich in social 
intercourse, with its attendant manners and irrepressible con- 
versation; it revolves around little poles of distinction (none 
great enough to excite those lusting after abstract power); it 
recognizes the fireside, the old custom, the traditional pieties; 
it is a life easy enough to tolerate that little tincture of ab- 
surdity without which, according to Dr. Johnson, no man can 
win affection. But the most important thing to say of it is that 
this kind of life must be appreciated in its physiognomic char- 
acter or not at all. It is completely foreign to the statistical, 
bureaucratic, reformistic temperament which has come to domi- 
nate metropolitan America. The census taker can never get at 
this form of life, and indeed, census-taking is a potential threat 
to it. 

In their professional work with literature too the Agrarians 
created a humanist trend. It is generally known that in this 
country the study of letters had been turned over to historians 
and statisticians, who worked at their tasks in the spirit of scien- 
tists. More than any other group, the Vanderbilt writers were 
responsible for taking literature away from this sort of custodian- 
ship and raising it again to the status of belles lettres. Since 
they have insisted that the work of art have a certain autonomy, 
and consequent dignity, one may say that this part of their 
doctrine parallels the humanist insistence that personality be re- 
spected, and not simply resolved into its historical factors. The 
willingness of the universities, now engaged in a critical battle 
to save the humanities, to adopt their method seems proof of 
its importance. 

I have reserved for last that part of the Agrarians’ philosophy 
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which distinguishes it from many other contemporary move- 
ments seeking the elevation of man. This is its admission of a 
theism. In this phase of their thinking they have been unafraid 
to step beyond the phenomenal world, and here, I believe, is 
the secret of their power to continue. Most readers will recall 
that at the time of its inception, Agrarianism was in competition 
with a movement styled Humanism. Yet it has proved highly 
fertile, and the rival has not. A group of university scholars 
led by Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More assumed that man 
could find his destiny through a discriminating study of his own 
achievements. It was sufficient for him to look back over the 
best that had been thought and said, and from that to learn the 
canons of excellence. They proposed a singing school that as- 
suredly would have been “studying monuments of its own mag- 
nificence.” They began with literature and from it deduced 
life; and they failed to perceive that man needs a stronger sup- 
port than this really to be human. The Agrarians saw the 
issue more clearly. They understood from the beginning, as 
I have sought to show through their reverence for the office of 
poet, that man requires some conception of the absolute to 
maintain his humanity. In effect, they gathered up the impli- 
cations of humanist philosophy. Accordingly we have Ransom’s 
searching critique of humanized religion; Tate’s premise that 
man is by nature incurably religious; and Warren’s subtle 
studies, in verse and prose, of original sin and the problem of 
redemption. One feels, therefore, that they had the courage 
of their commitments, and that their humanism is a way into 
something deeper and more meaningful, where there is no evad- 
ing the question of whether man has a final cause. 

The great contribution of the Agrarians has been their 
achievement of a total awareness. By compelling us to see the 
price that is paid for severance from nature and for the ignor- 
ing of final design, they have made us realize why we today 
are partial men. And if man is to be saved at all, that solu- 
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tion must come through self-knowledge. It is because he does 
not understand himself that Warren’s Perse Munn is constantly 
being pushed around by the forces of this world until he ends 
in isolation and tragedy. It is for a similar reason that modern 
man is constantly being ridden by forces that he thinks he is 
riding. He cannot control them because he does not know “the 
carriage of his action, set and sprung.” 

This knowledge, when it comes, brings a degree of humility; 
and unquestionably their theory of human nature has made the 
Agrarians odious in certain quarters. In its implication the 
theory demands of man an atonement. Modernism is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable on this score and has to resist with all its 
might the thought that there is in man an essential defect. 
One may lay man’s tragedies to nature, to institutions, to cer- 
tain sets of bad men (whose badness is of course not accounted 
for); but one may not lay them to him. As soon as one begins 
to hint that the strain of wickedness in the human race recog- 
nized by Hebrew prophets and Greek philosophers long before 
Christian theologians is still with us, he is called an obscurantist 
and is disqualified from further public hearing. Now the 
tables are turned, and a realist who has been silenced by this 
Rousseauistic dogma will face his inquisitors from the social 
sciences, and in the manner of Galileo after his forced recanta- 
tion, will say, “But he zs wicked.” That the Agrarians have 
done with pertinacity in their later and more imaginative writ- 
ings. 


